TEXTUAL STRATEGIES AND POLITICAL SUICIDE IN FLAVIAN EPIC 
Donald T. McGuire, jr. 


When one tries to characterize the Flavian epics as a group, one encounters 
a series of chronological and historical problems not faced in many earlier eras 
of Latin literature. For example, though we know the rough outline of literary 
history from the death of Nero to the accession of Trajan, precise details regarding 
the lives of Valerius Flaccus, Statius, and Silius Italicus elude us — we know 
most about the career of Silius, thanks in large part to Pliny the Younger’s 
letter noting his death, charting his career, and to a large degree dooming his 
reputation for posterity.! 

Despite Pliny’s letter, and despite several references in Martial to Silius,? the 
exact chronology of the Punica’s publication is impossible to reconstruct. Martial’s 
poems suggest that Silius was at least reading from his work during the early 
90’s AD, and a publication date from the mid-90’s to around 100 seems probable;3 
that is as far as we can go. The same problems face us with the works and 
careers of Statius and Valerius. Regarding Statius, we know that the Thebaid 

was published in the early 90’s AD, before Statius moved on to his Silvae and 

unfinished Achilleid* For Valerius’ Argonautica there is even less evidence; 
arguments for the date of his epic’s composition span two decades, between 
AD 70 and 92.5 

These indefinite dates leave many questions unanswered, questions that deserve 
consideration: How much time did these poets spend together in Rome? In 
Campania? How deep does the dialogue run among their works? How much 
did any one of these poets influence the others? How do these three epics relate 
to the evolution of Domitian’s principate? Aside from holding any official posts, 
how close were these writers to the imperial court, and how does this affect 
their poetry? 

This essay cannot hope to answer all these questions; some of them are in 
fact unanswerable.® It does, however, take as one of its working premises the 
idea that these three writers share common ideas, themes, and concerns. Moreover, 
it assumes that not only does each of these epics have more of value to offer 
the reader than has thus far been recognized, but, in addition, that the 
interrelationships among the texts run much deeper than scholars have thus 
far surmised. . 

Certainly one of the reasons these poems have never gained a sufficient 
readership or been adequately understood is that each poses particular thematic 
challenges. The modern reader is generally more familiar with the many Greek 
tragedies that focus on the Theban legend,’ a fact that makes the subtleties 
of Statius’ epic treatment of the material all the more difficult to appreciate. 
The Argo myth was subjected to almost as many treatments in Classical literature 
as the Theban myth, and thus was an equally complex undertaking for a Roman 
epic poet. Furthermore, Apollonius of Rhodes, whose Argonautica stands as the 
only other surviving epic treatment of the myth, is himself a victim of critical 
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neglect. Again we are in a situation where we have great difficulty in recognizing, 
let alone fully understanding, the more subtle aspects of the Roman mythic 
treatment. 

Silius presents the reader with a challenge of a different sort, as he sets himself 
in the Roman tradition of historical epic. His choice of period is logical enough: 
once Vergil has, in epic terms, defined Rome’s origins and Lucan has charted 
Rome’s collapse, the wars with Carthage offer an obvious source for epic material, 
especially since they are the historical event that the Aeneid looks forward to 
so strongly, and the period to which Lucan regularly looks back.’ In fact, Silius 
consistently responds to the influence of both Vergil and Lucan: not only does 
he turn an analytical eye worthy of Lucan to his historical period, but he also 
retains the entire mythic/Olympian framework of Vergil’s epic. While such a 
construct seems plausible in Vergil’s epic about the mythic history of Rome’s 
origins, the reader is less inclined to accept it for a period of documented Roman 
history. 

Elements like the divine machinery of the Punica have earned the Flavian 
poets a reputation for being overly dependent on their predecessors, and on 
Vergil in particular. Let us, however, begin with the assumption that the Flavian 
epics reflect their authors’ careful readings of their several Roman and Greek 
predecessors: that they are not simple regurgitations of Vergilian epic technique. 
Certainly they demonstrate a strong interest in the literary tradition, yet the 
ways that they use earlier epic reflect more understanding and control than 
simple dependence. Granted, this is the premise of most scholars now working 
in this field, but many classical scholars still avoid or dismiss Flavian literature 
for the reasons cited above. 

One final prefatory point: If critics have noticed one common element in 
these poems, it has been that all three writers have chosen themes, whether 
mythic or historical, which have, at first glance, nothing to do with Flavian 
Rome. Unfortunately this has been largely taken to mean that their epics do 
not deal with their contemporary world, and that, essentially, the poets have 
little to say about the society in which they lived. In fact, if there was one 
lesson that Flavian poets did learn from previous literary generations, it was 
to guard closely their critiques of contemporary political reality. But this is not 
to say that they were silent — the Argonautica, the Thebaid, and the Punica 
speak to the political issues of their own day, and what they have to say is 
generally grim. 

The issue of political commentary in Latin poetry has been polarized to the 
degree that it is now perceived as an either/or, Harvard school/European school 
debate.® To mention the word ‘politics’ when considering a Latin poem suggests 
that one is of the ‘Harvard’ school, and so reads Latin poetry pessimistically. 
Such a situation, in itself, is unhealthy enough; the real problem lies in the 
fact that this polarization has prompted most readers of Latin poetry simply 
to avoid considering the political issue entirely, when politics are as inextricable 
an element of Latin poetry as metre or genre. 

If we consider the political elements of the Flavian poems, it is difficult to 
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see the poets as supportive of their principate. Statius’ praise of Domitian, both 
in Silvae 1.1 and in Thebaid 1, rivals Lucan’s ‘panegyric’ of Nero in the Pharsalia 
for intensity and fury.!° Valerius is less overt in his political critiques of specific 
people, but his epic certainly exhibits a strong distrust of autocracy, if we can 
judge from his descriptions of various tyrants encountered along Jason’s route.!! 
Silius is more subdued in his expressions about Domitian in particular or the 
principate in general, yet he too suggests that much of his contemporary world 
dismays him, for example when he comments after the battle of Cannae: 


haec tum Roma fuit; post te cui vertere mores 
si stabat fatis, potius, Carthago, maneres. 
(Pun. 10.657f.) 


There we see the Rome of that era; and if fate was fixed that 
our nature should change after you were gone, Carthage, would 
that you still remained. 


‘This is an odd epilogue to what is certainly the most disastrous defeat that 
Carthage ever inflicted on Rome — Silius speaks directly to Carthage at the 
very moment of its bloodiest triumph over Rome, wishing that it still survived 
as Rome’s opponent, and suggests that Carthage was to a large degree responsible 
for the preservation of positive Roman mores.'2 This disconcerting apostrophe 
exemplifies the Punica’s preoccupation with the post-Hannibalic world, and its 
conviction that, after Hannibal, all that Rome could look forward to was a 
long, slow, downward spiral into civil war. 

In this essay I would like to explore one of the most striking elements common 
to the three surviving Flavian epics, namely the suicides that occur early in 
each poem. Significantly, each poet punctuates one of his epic’s early episodes 
with an extended description of suicide — this structural similarity alone should 
suggest the amount of interplay that exists among the Flavian epics. Valerius 
sets the suicide of Aeson and Alcimede as the closing piece of Argonautica 
1 (Arg. 1.695-850); the suicide of Maeon before the throne of Eteocles opens 
the third book of the Thebaid and marks the close of the negotiations between 
Eteocles and Polynices (Theb. 3.38-112); the suicide of the Saguntines ends 
the first major episode of the Punica (and of the Second Punic War): Hannibal’s 
siege of Saguntum. Moreover, the poets mark the significance of these suicides 
by closing each episode with a eulogy for the deceased, assuring us that these 
individuals will pass on into Elysium.'3 

Though we cannot say with any certainty whether Valerius would have returned 
to further detailed explorations of suicide later in his Argonautica, Statius and 
Silius both reexamine the issue at later stages of their epics. Statius narrates 
the suicides of Dymas, an Argive warrior, and Menoeceus, Creon’s son, in Thebaid 
10. Silius gives his readers several glimpses of suicide in the course of the Punica, 
culminating in the suicide of several Capuans in Punica 13. 

All of these facts point to one question in particular: why should suicide figure 
so prominently in these epics, especially in their early stages? Any answer to 
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this question must begin with the peculiar affinity between the Romans and 
suicide, for suicide was a common Roman solution to political, military, and 
social problems.'4 A more particular social explanation for the prominence of 
suicide in these epics lies in the climate of the times: as Yolanda Grisé and 
Miriam Griffin have both recently demonstrated, suicide gained a certain esteem 
in the first century AD, and a certain notoriety as well, thanks to both the 
philosophical debates of the day and the suicide of numerous prominent Romans.!5 
The Flavian epic poets, then, are participating in the same type of discussion 
as preoccupied such writers as Seneca, Lucan, the elder Pliny, the younger Pliny, 
Martial, and Tacitus. 

Not only are these epics responding to contemporary social debates, however, 
for they focus repeatedly on a particular type of suicide. They consistently present 
suicide as a possible response to tyranny and domination: Aeson and Alcimede 
commit suicide in order to foil the tyrant Pelias’ death sentence against them; 
Maeon commits suicide in order to demonstrate his defiance of the tyrant Eteocles, 
while Dymas does so when captured by a Theban patrol; the Saguntines commit 
mass suicide in order to avoid Carthaginian domination, the Capuans to avoid 
Roman domination. Almost without exception the essential ingredient in the 
suicide scenes of Flavian epic is the act of political defiance or political liberation, 
and it is on the political dynamic of suicide that this essay will focus. 

We can see, then, that Valerius, Silius and Statius are engaging in the same 
debate that had occupied the minds of countless Romans in the decades after the 
suicide of Cato and the fall of the Republic — a debate no doubt resuscitated 
in the aftermath of Seneca’s suicide in AD 65. The chief issues in the debate are, 
of course, the extent of one’s independence under the principate and the value 
of suicide when and if that independence is too greatly curtailed. But we will find 
that the Flavian poems touch on other issues as well: Is suicide the only alternative? 
Is suicide always a rational act? Is the exaltation of certain suicides justifiable? 

Of course the Flavian poets are responding to and analyzing the various 
philosophical debates about suicide that were so much a part of their era, debates 
which have survived primarily in Stoic discussions (no doubt the issue was often 
argued in Stoic terms).'® It would be misleading, however, to see these three 
suicide scenes as mechanical applications of some common Stoic orthodoxy 
(if such a thing exists). Rather, as we shall see by the end of this essay, the 
Flavian poets clearly diverge from Stoic teachings about suicide at several points, 
and they seem to have deep misgivings about the justification of any suicide, 
even in the face of tyranny. Such a stance is especially ironic in the case of 
Silius, who eventually ends his own life by starvation, and thus becomes a noble 
hero of Pliny’s letters. The essential ingredient in these scenes is the act of 
political defiance, and it is on this element, rather than on the varying degrees 
of Stoic influence, that this essay will focus.!’ 


I. ARGONAUTICA 


The suicide of Jason’s parents, Aeson and Alcimede, comes at the end of 
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Argonautica 1, and with it Valerius closes the first major episode of his epic, 
Jason’s departure from home. Jason himself has already departed on his voyage; 
Valerius uses the close of Book 1 to describe the immediate effects of his departure 
on his family back in Iolcus. In this scene Valerius develops the action carefully, 
almost lingering on the various events as he explores the situation from several 
perspectives. 

The episode opens at Arg. 1.693, when Jason, on board the Argo, begins 
to worry that he has insulted Pelias, king of Iolcus, by taking Pelias’ son Acastus 
along, and that by his departure he has deprived his parents and his brother 
of his protection. His fears are quickly realized: back in Iolcus Pelias, fearing 
for his son and seeking revenge against Jason, decides to kill Jason’s parents 
(1.700-29). Valerius then shifts the scene to Jason’s home where Alcimede and 
Aeson are sacrificing to the underworld in hopes of receiving some reassuring 
prophecy about Jason from the shades. Aeson’s father, Cretheus, appears to 
them, but in addition to reassuring them about Jason he tells them that Pelias 
is plotting against them and urges them to commit suicide (1.730-51). Aeson 
‘and Alcimede obey and prepare for their deaths; after sacrificing to Jupiter 
and the gods of the underworld, they share a cup of poison and die: 


adstitit et nigro fumantia pocula tabo 
contigit ipsa gravi Furiarum maxima dextra; 
illi avide exceptum pateris hausere cruorem. 
(Arg. 1.816-18) 


The greatest of the Furies herself is in attendance at Aeson’s 
house, and her right hand weighs heavily on the cup that foams 
with dark venom. Jason’s parents eagerly take up the vessel 
and drain it of its blood. 


Even then the scene has not been played out; in fact, at this point it takes 
a remarkable turn. Aeson has not included his son Promachus in his suicide 
plans, but rather hopes that the youth will live on and preserve the memory 
of his parents’ noble death (1.772f.). His hopes are dashed, however, for as 
Aeson and his wife die, Pelias’ troops burst in, and finding their plans to murder 
the parents foiled they take out their anger on the son: 


fit fragor; irrumpunt foribus qui saeva ferebant 
imperia et strictos iussis regalibus enses. 
in media iam morte senes suffectaque leto 
lumina et undanti revomentes peste cruorem 
conspiciunt; primoque rudem sub limine rerum 
te, puer, et visa pallentem morte parentum 
diripiunt adduntque tuis. procul horruit Aeson 
excedens memoremque tulit sub nubibus umbram. 
(Arg. 1.819-26) 


All of a sudden, an uproar blares outside; Pelias’ troops break 
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down the doors, swords drawn, on their way to deliver their 
king’s deadly orders. Too late — they see the old couple already 
sinking in death, their eyes glazed, choking on the blood as 
the poison surges through them. You were there, Promachus; 
only in the first stages of life, yet already a pallid witness 
to your parents’ suicide. The troops snatch you up and tear 
your limbs apart, adding your death to your parents’. From 
a distance Aeson shudders, and he carries his shade, mindful, 
to the murky realms below. 


Several points need to be noted about Valerius’ version of the story. First, 
we should recognize the striking ways in which Valerius has altered the tradition 
of the deaths of Jason’s family. Not only has Valerius unified the deaths of 
Jason’s parents, but he has also altered the chronology of the story, setting this 
scene far earlier than in previous accounts of the Argo myth.'8 Second, as 
important as the suicide scene itself is what immediately ensues in Valerius’ 
account: Pelias’ troops burst into the house only to find their murderous intentions 
anticipated and thwarted. Their only satisfaction comes in the murder of 
Promachus. While this detail does have a precedent in earlier versions of the 
myth, Valerius certainly develops it to a fuller and more dramatic scope.'!? 

The effects of these narrative shifts are important, for by joining the deaths 
of Aeson and Alcimede, and then by adding to their suicide the murder of 
Promachus, Valerius has recreated a death scene all too familiar to Romans 
in the first century of the Principate, one that corresponds in several details 
to what we know of the deaths of such Romans as Asiaticus, Seneca, Thrasea 
and Petronius.?° 

Aeson and Alcimede, then, can be seen as Valerius’ exemplars of noble action 
in the face of tyrannical oppression. Valerius further underscores this idea in 
the last extended passage of the book, where he carefully details the descent 
of these two into the underworld, and tracks their path to Elysium (1.827-50). 
At the opening of the suicide scene, Aeson had prayed that Pelias would be 
denied a noble end (1.810ff.: non Marte nec armis aut... nati... ense cadat, 
‘May he not fall in war or by weapons or by the sword of my son’); here in 
this description of Elysium Valerius tells us that rulers have no privileged place 
in the underworld — they enter Hades by the same gate as all other humans 
(1.833). Thus Valerius specifically contrasts Aeson’s and his family’s deaths 
not only with the cruel punishments in store for Pelias (1.848f.: tum porta quanta 
sinistra | poena docet maneat Pelian), but also with the fate of rulers in general; 
we will find a similar happy fate awaiting suicides, and a similar exclusion 
of rulers from Elysium when we turn to the Thebaid and the Punica.?' Yet, 
to see a simple opposition of wicked tyrant versus noble suicides in the death 
of Aeson and Alcimede is to ignore a couple of key details in the episode, 
details that raise questions about the value of suicide. The first comes at the 
moment of Aeson’s and Alcimede’s suicide, where Valerius says that the chief 
of the Furies was present (1.816f.). Presumably her presence denotes the 
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deadliness of the poison drunk by Aeson and Alcimede, but the fact that she 
is present at all adds a disquieting note, suggesting an element of madness or 
dark irrationality in the suicide. 

Second, we need to consider the role of Promachus, Jason’s younger brother, 
in this whole episode. Aeson had hoped that Promachus would, in living, preserve 
a memory of his father’s noble death (1.773, quem velit atque olim leti meminisse 
paterni), and so he decided not to kill Promachus along with himself and his 
wife. Memory (meminisse) lies at the heart of Aeson’s motivation, for he hopes 
that Promachus will live his life with the memory of his father’s death as a 
guide. Yet later, Valerius describes Promachus’ murder and Aeson’s reaction 
to it in powerfully ironic terms that make clear how misguided Aeson’s hopes 
for Promachus were: 


primoque rudem sub limine rerum 
te, puer, et visa pallentem morte parentum 
diripiunt adduntque tuis. procul horruit Aeson 
excedens memoremque tulit sub nubibus umbram. 
(Arg. 1.823-26) 


You were there, Promachus; only in the first stages of life, 
yet already a pallid witness to your parents’ death. The troops 
snatch you up and tear your limbs apart, adding your death 
to your parents’. From a distance Aeson shudders, and he carries 
his shade, mindful, to the murky realms below. 


The phrase memorem umbram (mindful shade) recalls Aeson’s initial hopes for 
the power of Promachus’ memory, hopes now dashed with Promachus’ death. 
Yet this phrase is also ambiguous in its own right: if this is Aeson’s own shade 
that he takes down to the underworld, does memorem refer to the grudge that 
Aeson will retain without any hope of exacting vengeance; or does Valerius 
use the word memorem with even more irony, to remind the reader that Aeson, 
mindful of injury after death, failed to take adequate measures to protect his 
helpless son before death? If, on the other hand, memorem umbram refers to 
Promachus’ shade being escorted by Aeson to the underworld, what precisely 
is he remembering — the crime of Pelias’ troops, or his parents’ desertion of 
him? 

We also need to appreciate the literary echoes that Valerius has included 
in this passage. Valerius’ invocation of Promachus is suggestive of the innocence 
of some of the younger characters of the Aeneid, like Euryalus or Pallas, who 
are victimized in part by their own inexperience; indeed, Valerius’ use of the 
word pallentem to describe Promachus at 1.824 might call Pallas to mind. 
Moreover, this description of Promachus as pallentem morte parentum (‘pallid 
witness to his parents’ death’) explicitly recalls two noteworthy suicides from 
the Aeneid, Dido and Cleopatra.?2 

Similarly, Valerius’ description of Aeson’s soul travelling down to the 
underworld at 1.825f., procul horruit Aeson / excedens memoremque tulit sub 
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nubibus umbram (‘from a distance Aeson shudders, and he carries his shade, 
mindful, to the murky realms below’), recalls the Aeneid’s final description of 
both Turnus and Camilla, vitague cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras (‘and 
with a groan his/her life angrily departs for the shades below’, Aen. 
11.831 = 12.952). That we should see allusions here to some of the most 
memorable victims of the Aeneid is important. Whereas Aeson had hoped that 
Promachus might preserve the memory of his father’s and mother’s suicide, 
the several echoes from the Aeneid remind the reader of poetry’s commemorative 
power. Here at the end of Argonautica 1 it is left to Valerius to try to preserve 
the memory both of Jason’s parents and of Promachus himself. 

To sum up, I would suggest that Valerius is using the suicide of Aeson and 
Alcimede at the very least to set up several points of discussion for the rest 
of his epic (though it must be emphasized here that our understanding of all 
these points must remain as incomplete as the text that has survived). The careful 
focus on suicide at the close of Argonautica | is itself the most important issue, 
for suicide in the face of tyranny was an action that the Romans of Valerius’ 
era understood all too well. The surprising intrusion of Pelias’ guards to kill 
Promachus adds further Roman detail to the scene. But we should also recognize 
that while Valerius has, for the most part, described the suicide of Jason’s parents 
in a positive light, he has hinted at some lingering doubts about their action: 
the presence of the Furies at the suicide and the ironies that Valerius notes 
surrounding Promachus’ death serve to undercut the reader’s impulse to endorse 
absolutely the actions of Jason’s parents. 


Il. THEBAID 


When we move to the Thebaid, several of the details we noted in the Argonautica 
resurface. Maeon’s suicide punctuates an important and pivotal early moment 
in the Thebaid: Eteocles’ refusal to relinquish the throne at Thebes. Moreover, 
a similar salute accompanies the departed soul down to Elysium in the Thebaid; 
in fact Statius’ address to Maeon is much more pointed and clearly ironic than 
was Valerius’ final tribute to Jason’s parents. Finally, just as Valerius distances 
himself from the Roman world in his choice of topic, but nevertheless frequently 
Romanizes his mythic world, so Statius in the Thebaid creates a mythic cosmos 
that repeatedly reflects his contemporary Rome. 

In setting out to examine this particular scene of suicide, we might first note 
the minor ways in which Statius infuses it with Roman detail. Two points seem 
worthy of note, the first being the king’s two attendants, Phlegyas and Labdacus, 
with whom Eteocles fences himself in. Statius says of them in Book 3: 


inde ultro Phlegyas et non cunctator iniqui 
Labdacus — hos regni ferrum penes — ire manuque 


proturbare parant. 
(Theb. 3.79-81) 


Phlegyas and his partner Labdacus (quick himself in crime) 
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prepare to move in on Maeon and even drive him out by force; 
the king’s security lies in their hands. 


While it is not unreasonable to expect a king to have bodyguards, the fact 
that Statius singles them out here and identifies them as the armed strength 
of the king is important. Not only is their silent readiness appropriate to the 
tyranny they serve, but their very presence for a Roman reader would recall 
the place of the Praetorian guard in the Imperial court.” 

The second point comes in the aftermath of Maeon’s suicide, when Statius 
describes the grieving of the other Thebans for their relatives killed by Tydeus. 
After an old man named Aletes has dared to criticize Eteocles for planning 
the ambush and thereby killing 50 Thebans, Statius poses a question: 


unde ea libertas? iuxta illi finis et aetas 
tota retro, seraeque decus velit addere morti. 
(Theb. 3.216f.) 


Where did he get such licence? From the fact that he was 
already near death; his whole life was now behind him, and 
he only wanted a final distinction to bring honour to his death. 


Statius’ concern for freedom of speech and the tyrant’s need to check this freedom, 
like the tyrant’s bodyguards, are by no means exclusively Roman; nevertheless, 
Statius’ reference to ea libertas would certainly strike a responsive chord at 
Rome. This was, after all, an era when, for example, Domitian forced a sophist 
named Maternus to commit suicide for having criticized tyranny too strongly 
in a practice speech.24 

The suicide scene itself begins in the aftermath of the battle fought between 
Tydeus and Eteocles’ band of ambushers which resulted in the annihilation of 
all Tydeus’ opponents, save one: Maeon, a Theban priest of Apollo. At the 
close of Thebaid 2, before setting out for Argos, Tydeus had spared Maeon, 
sending him back as a messenger to Eteocles, promising war and revenge (Theb. 
2.697-703). : 

At Theb. 3.33ff., dawn breaks, and early rising Thebans can see Maeon approach 
the city. His grief is obvious, and the fact that he returns alone prompts the 
anxious Thebans to begin mourning lost relatives (3.33-58). Maeon goes 
immediately to Eteocles’ palace to wait for an audience with the king; when 
Eteocles — at his leisure, it would seem (3.58) — grants the audience, Maeon 
violently rebukes him, to the point that the king’s two bodyguards are on the 
verge of assaulting him. Before they can lay hands on him, however, Maeon 
falls on his sword: 


inde ultro Phlegyas et non cunctator iniqui 

Labdacus — hos regni ferrum penes — ire manuque 
proturbare parant. sed iam nudaverat ensem 
magnanimus vates, et nunc trucis ora tyranni, 

nunc ferrum aspectans: ‘numquam tibi sanguinis huius 
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ius erit aut magno feries imperdita Tydeo 
pectora; vado equidem exsultans ereptaque fata 
insequor et comites feror exspectatus ad umbras. 
te superis fratrique — ’ et iam media orsa loquentis 
absciderat plenum capulo latus; ille dolori 
pugnat et ingentem nisu duplicatus in ictum 
conruit, extremisque animae singultibus errans 
alternus nunc ore venit, nunc vulnere sanguis. 
excussae procerum mentes, turbataque mussant 
concilia; ast illum coniunx fidique parentes 
servantem vultus et torvum in morte peracta, 
non longum reducem laetati, in tecta ferebant. 
sed ducis infandi rabidae non hactenus irae 
stare queunt, vetat igne rapi, pacemque sepulcri 
impius ignaris nequiquam manibus arcet. 

’ (Theb. 3.79-98) 


Phlegyas and his partner Labdacus (quick himself in crime) 
prepare to move in on Maeon and even drive him out by force; 
the king’s security lies in their hands. But the high-minded 
prophet has already bared his sword; he speaks, looking now 
at his savage tyrant’s face, now at his own sword: ‘You'll never 
have power over my life, no more than you'll ever strike against 
the unbroken might of great Tydeus; I’m glad indeed to leave 
this life, to regain the death just denied me... my company 
is expected down below. As for you, the gods above and your 
brother will — ...’ In mid-speech he sinks the sword hilt- 
deep in his side. That one fights against the pain and falls 
over the blade, doubled up with effort. He gasps his last, as 
blood spills now from his mouth, now from his wound. Eteocles’ 
court is dumbstruck; his advisers mutter among themselves 
in dismay. Maeon’s loyal family, having had no time to enjoy 
his return, now carries him home; even in death he keeps his 
face determined and fierce. Eteocles is in a slavering rage, 
an unspeakable fury; he can’t control it any more. He forbids 
Maeon’s cremation, and in vain he bars his unfeeling shade 
from peaceful interment. 


Statius here portrays the ultimate resistance to tyranny, much in the same way 
as Valerius (though it must be noted that Maeon’s death has not already been 
decided upon by Eteocles): in the face of death at the hands of a tyrant, one’s 
final chance to demonstrate autonomy is to exercise absolute control over one’s 
own manner of death. And yet, as we read through the passage, it is not precisely 
clear that we are witnessing a suicide;25 in fact, if we did not know that Eteocles 
must survive to meet Polynices on the battlefield, we might think right up until 
the mention of a wife and faithful parents (3.93) that we were witnessing an 
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assassination, and that Maeon, certain that he too was about to die, had plunged 
his sword into Eteocles. 

This ambiguity over who is the recipient of Maeon’s swordstroke effectively 
blurs the distinctions between suicide and assassination and brings us to an 
important point about this scene. While it seemed in the Argonautica that suicide 
was the only option open to Aeson and Alcimede, Statius revises this idea; he 
equates suicide with assassination, suggesting that they are the only two 
alternatives facing anyone who wishes to act independently under a tyranny. 

Eteocles’ reaction to the suicide confirms this, for rather than feeling relief 
at escaping Maeon’s attack, or dismay at such an incident taking place in his 
throne room, he instead becomes enraged (rabidae . . . irae, 3.96) — so much 
so that, in an edict foreshadowing Creon’s ban of Polynices from burial, he 
forbids burial to Maeon. Eteocles clearly appreciates the symbolic value of suicide 
and the threat martyrdom poses to a tyrant, and yet his edict against Maeon 
nere has the same effect as Creon’s later edict forbidding burial to Polynices — 
it only reinforces his status as a tyrant. 

As in the Argonautica, here too we find the victim sent off with a surprisingly 
lengthy salute: 


tu tamen egregius fati mentisque nec umquam — 
sic dignum est — passure situm, qui comminus ausus 
vadere contemptum reges, quaque ampla veniret 
libertas, sancire viam: quo carmine dignam, 
quo satis ore tuis famam virtutibus addam, 
augur amate deis? non te caelestia frustra 
edocuit lauruque sua dignatus Apollo est, 
et nemorum Dodona parens Cirrhaeaque virgo 
gaudebit tacito populos suspendere Phoebo. 
nunc quoque Tartareo multum divisus Averno 
Elysias, i, carpe plagas, ubi manibus axis 
invius Ogygiis nec sontis iniqua tyranni 
iussa valent; durant habitus et membra cruentis 
inviolata feris, nudoque sub axe iacentem 
et nemus et tristis volucrum reverentia servat. 

(Theb. 3.99-113) 


But you, whose death was so remarkable, and who will never 
be forgotten by us — so you deserve — who dared to go forth 
in defence of kings and to blaze a trail by which abundant 
freedom might follow, with what song, with what words can 
I add worthy fame to your deeds, god-loved prophet? Not in 
vain did Apollo teach you his heavenly ways and grant you 
his laurel. The parent groves of Dodona and the virgins of 
Cirrhae will enjoy leaving people in suspense so long as Apollo 
is silenced. But you may go now, and reach the Elysian plains 
set far from Tartarus and Avernus where the great sky is hostile 
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to Ogygian souls and where the unjust commands of a guilty 
tyrant have no power. Your clothes and limbs are untouched 
by carnivorous beasts; the forests and birds guard you with 
sorrowful reverence as you lie beneath the open sky. 


Again we are assured that the victim will reach Elysium and that his enemy 
will be denied it; again the poet lingers over his apostrophe. Statius’ address 
of Maeon, like Valerius’ brief address of Promachus, also recalls such epic 
characters as Nisus and Euryalus or Pallas in the Aeneid, characters whose noble 
failures elicit sadly ironic comments from their poets.?6 

This invocation of Maeon, however, expresses a far more sardonic attitude 
than did Valerius’ description of Jason’s parents. The length and exaggerated 
tone of the entire apostrophe make it initially suspect. Moreover, Statius expresses 
the hope that Maeon’s suicide might pave the way for ampla libertas (‘abundant 
freedom’), a claim as unrealized in Maeon’s immediate world as in Statius’ 
own day. His statement that Apollo did not teach Maeon in vain is equally 
problematical, given Maeon’s inability to foresee the results of the ambush or 
to finish his warning to Eteocles at 3.87. Finally, Statius tells us that Maeon’s 
body did not suffer while it lay unburied, a happy enough sentiment; yet we 
leave the corpse lying on the Theban plain, with no hint as to its eventual 
fate. 

Statius’ invocation of Maeon, then, even more than Valerius’ narration of 
the deaths of Jason’s parents and brother, leaves the reader doubting both the 
value of Maeon’s deed and the sincerity of Statius’ own poetic apostrophe; nor 
is it difficult to see why his invocation might contain a measure of sarcasm 
and dismay. What we are essentially faced with in the Maeon-Eteocles 
confrontation is a chance for someone to stop the conflict between Eteocles 
and Polynices before it ever really gets started — though Statius indicates that 
suicide and assassination are rhetorically equivalent, it seems clear that he thinks 
assassination the more effective action — in this case anyway. The ambiguity 
of Statius’ lament for Maeon in part reflects the fact that Maeon missed his 
chance. 

Such a concept is certainly in keeping with the rest of Statius’ epic. The 
Thebaid charts the ever widening spiral of causality that wraps countless 
bystanders and innocent victims into the conflict between two brothers, from 
Adrastus to Archemorus to the Amazon women seen in Thebaid 12. In tracing 
this expanding network, Statius frequently marks the moments at which logical 
action or even chance might have eliminated one of the brothers before their 
dispute brought ruin to so many others. Thus, as early as Thebaid 1 Tydeus 
and Polynices take shelter from a storm on the same porch, over whose possession 
they immediately begin to fight; they quickly reach the point where they are 
ready to face each other with drawn swords. Statius suggests here that perhaps 
it would have been better if Adrastus had not interrupted and if Polynices had 
simply fallen at this stage.’ 

These missed opportunities continue throughout the epic: Polynices almost 
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dies in a chariot race, Mars almost gets away with never stirring up a war 
in the first place.28 In the end, however, all the others must suffer before the 
two brothers at last confront each other on the battlefield. 

It is, therefore, important to note that when they do finally kill each other 
in combat, Statius addresses their souls in a way that grimly recalls his invocation 
of Maeon: 


ite, truces animae, funestaque Tartara leto 
polluite et cunctas Erebi consumite poenas! 
vosque malis hominum, Stygiae, iam parcite, divae: 
omnibus in terris scelus hoc omnique sub aevo 
viderit una dies, monstrumque infame futuris 
excidat, et soli memorent haec proelia reges. 
(Theb. 11.574-79) 


Go away, savage souls, foul the dead air of Tartarus with your 
deaths and experience all the punishments of Erebus. And you, 
Stygian goddesses, now spare us such human evils: let only 
one day have witnessed such a crime for every land, for every 
age, and let this monstrous act be excised from future eras; 
may kings alone remind themselves of the wars at Thebes. 


Instead of the Elysian fields, Statius wishes on these souls the depths of Tartarus 
and all the punishments of Erebus. More important, though, is the explicit link 
we see once again to rulers as a group; writing at a time when the ruler Domitian 
had succeeded to the throne after his brother’s surprisingly brief reign, Statius 
flatly states that he wishes rulers would keep in mind the examples of Eteocles 
and Polynices. This is an especially ironic statement coming from a poet who, 
as the apostrophe to Maeon indicates, is so conscious of the commemorative 
power of his poetry. In a sense, Statius here admits the blackness of the epic 
he has nearly completed, suggesting that, were kings to keep in mind the example 
of Polynices and Eteocles; poets like Statius would not be forced to record 
such events for them. 


Ill. PUNICA 


We turn at last to the suicide scene that confronts us in Silius’ Punica, at 
the end of Book 2. The Saguntines’ suicide is similar in several respects to 
the parallel passages from the Argonautica and the Thebaid, but in charting 
these common points we should not lose sight of the essential difference between 
the Punica and the other two epics: the Punica is a historical epic, and as such, 
any revisions or alterations of history that it contains are much more noticeable 
to the Roman reader that are changes in a mythic tradition (this does not suggest, 
however, that a Roman would view these alterations as erroneous, or as any 
less valid than alterations of a mythic tradition). Moreover, rather than offering 
direct parallels to the contemporary world as the Thebaid and the Argonautica 
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regularly do, the Punica more frequently examines Rome’s past in order to 
understand how Rome has reached its present state. Both of these factors will 
affect our interpretation of Silius’ poem. 


Saguntum’s Place in History 

In 219 BC Hannibal broke camp at New Carthage and proceeded to lay 
siege to Saguntum, a small city on Spain’s south coast. Within eight months 
the city was sacked; its attack by Hannibal precipitated a sixteen year struggle 
between Carthage and Rome, and determined the hierarchy of power in the 
Mediterranean for centuries to follow. 

Polybius and Livy are our prime sources for the events at Saguntum, and 
though the two writers do not entirely concur on whether the sack of Saguntum 
was the ultimate cause of the Second Punic War, they do agree that it marked 
the war’s beginning.9 Still, whatever Saguntum’s causal import, neither historian 
provides more than a brief account of the siege itself. Polybius treats Hannibal’s 
ten month attack in one brief chapter (3.17), focusing less on the siege itself 
than on the booty gained from the town’s capture and on how the capture 
stabilized Hannibal’s position, both with his troops and with his supporters back 
home. Livy gives this episode little more attention, including in his nine chapter 
account (21.7-16) details of the siege itself, of negotiations between Hannibal 
and the Saguntines, and of the debate at Carthage over Hannibal’s activity. 
These historical accounts certainly give the incident its full due: though the 
capture of Saguntum was a key factor both in establishing Hannibal’s authority 
and in ushering in the Second Punic War, the details of the siege would not 
seem to merit a greater place in either historian’s narrative. 

What, then, are we to make of Saguntum’s role in the Punica? Events that 
demanded a single chapter of Polybius’ narrative and nine chapters in Livy’s 
account occupy most of the Punica’s first two books, nearly an eighth of the 
entire epic! Silius turns to Saguntum at Punica 1.271, and for the rest of the 
first two books he rivets the reader’s attention to Saguntum and to the effects 
of its siege on Rome and Carthage. 

No single explanation will account for the amount of space Silius devotes 
to the Saguntum episode; as the initial episode in an intricate epic it must lay 
the groundwork for several themes and movements — historical, narratological, 
philosophical, etc. — that will develop over the course of the epic. Nevertheless, 
one of the most important elements in the Saguntum episode, and one that 
contributes much to the explanation of Saguntum’s prominence in the epic, is 
the suicide of the Saguntines, and the attention Silius devotes to it.3° 


Roman Saguntum 

Saguntum’s expanded role in the Punica has a basic thematic impact on the 
entire epic. By stressing its importance in the Second Punic War, Silius is able 
to detail, at the outset of the epic, an achievement of Hannibal’s not to be 
found elsewhere in the subsequent fifteen books of the epic — the successful 
siege and capture of a fortified city. In epic terms this is significant, for it indicates 
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that we will follow Hannibal from victory to defeat instead of from defeat to 
victory, the usual heroic sequence.3! 

The entire Saguntum episode produces another, even greater, thematic effect: 
Silius makes it clear at the start of the Saguntum episode that he is presenting 
a picture of Hannibal victorious that will contrast sharply with his later 
unsuccessful attacks on Rome itself. Therefore, Saguntum, ultimately, will serve 
as Hannibal’s substitute for Rome, and Silius emphasizes this idea throughout 
his narrative of Saguntum’s capture. He maintains this emphasis in two ways. 
First, he constantly refers to Saguntum in terms of Rome, either comparing 
its siege to a siege of Rome or portraying Saguntum as a stepping stone to 
Rome.*2 Second, he repeatedly uses epithets evocative of Italy and suggestive 
of Saguntum’s kinship with Rome to describe the Saguntines, most notably Rutuli 
and Daunii.33 

Not only does the emphasis on Rome underscore the lack of success Hannibal 
will meet when he reaches Rome itself, but it also turns Saguntum itself into 
another Rome in poetic terms: by comparing Saguntum so consistently to Rome 
and by applying such suggestive epithets to the Saguntines, Silius encourages 
the reader to look for traces of Romanitas in Saguntum itself. One place where 
Saguntum’s Romanness has not received enough recognition is in the suicide 
of the Saguntines at the end of Punica 2. 

In turning to the Saguntines’ final moments, we need to stress the artificiality 
of the entire Silian passage. Consider the way that Livy describes the fall of 
Saguntum: 


ad haec audienda cum circumfusa paulatim multitudine 
permixtum senatui esset populi concilium, repente primores 
secessione facta, priusquam responsum daretur, argentum 
aurumque omne ex publico privatoque in forum conlatum in 
ignem ad id raptim factum conicientes eodem plerique semet 
ipsi praecipitaverunt. cum ex eo pavor ac trepidatio totam 
urbem pervasisset, alius insuper tumultus ex arce auditur. turris 
diu quassata prociderat perque ruinam eius cohors Poenorum 
impetu facto cum signum imperatori dedisset nudatam 
stationibus custodiisque solitis hostium esse urbem, non 
cunctandum in tali occasione ratus Hannibal totis viribus 
adgressus urbem momento cepit signo dato, ut omnes pubes 
interficerentur. quod imperium crudele, ceterum prope 
necessarium cognitum ipso eventu est: cui enim parci potuit 
ex lis qui aut inclusi cum coniugibus ac liberis domos super 
se ipsos concremaverunt, aut armati nullum ante finem pugnae 
quam morientes fecerunt? 

(Livy 21.14.1-4) 


When a general assembly of the populace mixed itself together 
with the Senate in order to hear these things and the crowd 
gradually increased, the senators suddenly broke away before 
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they could give an official reply; they gathered all public and 
private gold and silver in the forum and tossed it into a fire 
hastily built specifically for this, and some threw themselves 
in as well. While shock and fear at this act ran through the 
whole city, another uproar was heard from the citadel above, 
for a tower that had long been under assault toppled over. 
The Punic cohort that had made the attack signalled to Hannibal 
that the city was stripped of its usual guards and patrols, and 
he, realizing that there was not a moment to lose, attacked 
with his full force, and seized the city, giving the order that 
all youth were to be killed. Though this might seem a cruel 
order, the events proved that it was in fact necessary. For how 
could he spare anyone when either they shut themselves up 
in their houses with their families and burned the house down 
around them or else fought to the death against his troops? 


Livy presents three main elements in the destruction of the Saguntine people: 
some throw themselves onto a bonfire in the town square; others burn themselves 
up in their houses; Hannibal and his troops fight and kill numerous others inclined 
to die in combat. Suicide does play an important role in Livy’s description, 
but it is limited both in its scope and in its type, for we only see some Saguntines 
burning themselves, and others dying at the hands of the Carthaginians. 

Silius presents an entirely different picture of this last scene. In his account 
he turns to divine mechanisms and to a narrative of events that has virtually 
no corroboration in the other accounts of Hannibal’s siege, as he dramatically 
alters the nature and scope of the suicide. Silius’ account differs sharply from 
his sources, and so we must be especially watchful of the details he includes. 

The episode begins at Punica 2.475. Hercules, a patron of Saguntum, recognizes 
that the Saguntines are close to their end, and so he sends the goddess Fides 
down to their aid. Fides states that she can only ensure that the Saguntines 
die with praise and honor (2.511, extendam leti decus, ‘I will prolong the glory 
of their end’). Fides is apparently thwarted, however, when Juno sends Tisiphone 
down to counteract her mission by filling the minds of the Saguntines with 
madness and an urge for suicide: 


et quicquid scelerum, poenarum quicquid et irae 
pectore fecundo coquitur tibi, congere praeceps 
in Rutulos totamque Erebo demitte Saguntum. 


hac mercede Fides constet delapsa per auras. 
(Pun. 2.539-42) 


Whatever rage, whatever crimes and punishments you breed 
inside your fertile breast, hurry and pile them high on top of 
these Rutulians, and send all Saguntum down to Hades. This 
is the price Fides will pay for coming to earth and meddling. 
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Tisiphone appears to the Saguntines as Tiburna (here, as with the Saguntine 
epithets already noted, it is worth noting the Roman name), urging that the 
Saguntines all put each other to the sword (2.561-79). The Saguntines vigorously 
respond to Tisiphone’s suggestion, and for the next 116 lines Silius details their 
suicide. The divine machinery is important, as it underscores the artificiality 
of the entire episode; nevertheless, it should not obscure the basic action of 
these lines — the Saguntines, over a prolonged stretch of Punica 2, indulge in 
atrocities of suicide that clearly evoke scenes of civil war. 

Throughout this scene of Saguntine suicide, Silius repeatedly recalls the 
topoi of Roman civil strife, topoi that we might especially recognize from 
Lucan’s Pharsalia. Consider the following passage from the suicide scene of 
Punica 2: 


invitas maculant cognato sanguine dextras 
miranturque nefas aversa mente peractum 

et facto sceleri illacrimant. hic, turbidus ira 

et rabie cladum perpessaeque ultima vitae, 
obliquos versat materna per ubera visus; 

hic, raptam librans dilectae in colla securim 
coniugis, increpitat sese mediumque furorem 
proiecta damnat stupefactus membra bipenni. 
nec tamen evasisse datur; nam verbera Erinnys 
incutit atque atros insibilat ore tumores. 

sic thalami fugit omnis amor, dulcesque marito 
effluxere tori, et subiere oblivia taedae. 

ille iacit, totis connisus viribus, aegrum 

in flammas corpus, densum qua turbine nigro 
exundat fumum piceus caligine vertex. 

at medios inter coetus pietate sinistra 

infelix Tymbrene, furis, Poenoque parentis 

dum properas auferre necem, reddentia formam 
ora tuam laceras temerasque simillima membra. 
vos etiam primo gemini cecidistis in aevo, 
Eurymedon fratrem, et fratrem mentite Lycorma, 


cuncta pares; ... 
(Pun. 2.617-38) 


The Saguntines’ hands shrink from their task, but they stain 
them anyway with the blood of their relatives; they are amazed 
at the crimes they commit against their own will, and once 
they have acted they weep. One man is filled with rage and 
madness at the slaughter and at the fact that his life has now 
experienced the most extreme trials; and so he pierces his own 
mother’s breast with his gaze. Another snatches up an axe 
and aims for the neck of his loving wife; in mid rage he is 
amazed and he screams curses at himself as he chops her to 
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pieces. But there is no respite; the Fury plies her whips and 
hisses dank poisons from her mouth. Wedded love? Conjugal 
bliss? All gone, as if there has been no wedding at all, all 
is forgotten. Now a man takes his last leap and lands in the 
middle of the fire, where the pine pitch pours fourth black- 
tipped, heavy smoke. Tymbrene too rages in the crowd with 
her own misguided familial loyalty. In her hurry to deny the 
Carthaginians the death of her parent she tears away at a face 
and body much like her own. Eurymedon and Lycormas, twins 
alike in all respects, you too fell, cut down in the bloom of 
youth, brother duping brother. 


Here we see son about to kill mother, husband killing wife, man killing himself, 
son killing father, and twin killing twin. The list goes on, and when Silius finally 
concludes this catalogue of murder forty lines later, he writes: semiambusta iacet 
nullo discrimine passim | infelix obitus, permixto funere, turba (‘The mob, 
unfortunate in its death, lies scattered; half charred, different deaths mingled 
together, no easy means of distinction’ 2.68 1f.). 

The scene is grim enough with all of its familial slaughter;** it is more unnerving 
to realize how closely Silius here echoes passages from Lucan’s Pharsalia. Take 
this example from Pharsalia 2, where Lucan describes the killing that went 
on during Sulla’s proscriptions: 


non uni cuncta dabantur, 
sed fecit sibi quisque nefas; semel omnia victor 
iusserat. infandum domini per viscera ferrum 
exegit famulus; nati maduere paterno 
sanguine; certatum est, cui cervix caesa parentis 
cederet; in fratrum ceciderunt praemia fratres. 
busta repleta fuga, permixtaque viva sepultis 
corpora, nec populum latebrae cepere ferarum. 
hic laqueo fauces elisaque guttura fregit, 
hic se praecipiti iaculatus pondere dura 
dissiluit percussus humo, mortesque cruento 
victori rapuere suas. 

(Phar. 2.146-57) 


They all didn’t choose the same crime; each found his own. 
But the winner had ordered all to go at once. A slave drove 
his sword through his master’s ribs. Sons soaked themselves 
in their fathers’ blood and raced each other to cut their fathers’ - 
throats. Brothers reaped the bounty of their brothers’ deaths. 
Pyres were lit on the run; live bodies stuffed into the tombs 
of the dead; animal dens couldn’t fit all who tried to hide 
there. One man tightened the noose around his throat and 
snapped his own neck, another weighted himself down and 
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then launched himself headlong to the ground . . . All to steal 
their deaths from the bloodstained conqueror. 


Silius echoes this passage from the Pharsalia in terms of the killings described, 
in the motive for some of the actions (cf. Poenoque parentis dum properas auferre 
necem, ‘while you hurry to deny the Carthaginian the death of your parent’, 
with mortesque cruento victori rapuere suas, ‘all to steal their deaths from the 
bloodstained conqueror’), and in the confusion among the dead (cf. permixto 
funere, ‘different deaths mingled together’, with permixtaque viva sepultis corpora, 
‘live bodies mingled together with dead’). Nor is it surprising that Lucan and 
Silius both echo here Catullus’ description of the civil strife in his own day 
at the end of poem 64: 


omnia fanda nefanda malo permixta furore 
iustificam nobis mentem avertere deorum. 
(Cat. 64.405f.) 


Blind madness mixed together the lawful and the blasphemous 
for us to such a degree that the gods denied us their justice 
and attention. 


Before we can fully evaluate the Saguntines’ suicide, however, one final point 
demands attention, namely the frame that Silius creates for the entire suicide 
scene. Silius opens the frame as the Saguntines are about to inaugurate their 
mutual slaughter: 


inde opus aggressi, toto quod nobile mundo 
aeternum invictis infelix gloria servat. 
(Pun. 2.612f.) 


They then set to a task which throughout the world, forever, 
illustrious and ill-fated, glory preserves as an example for 
unconquered people. 


At the passage’s outset, Silius makes a claim for the universal and eternal glory 
of the Saguntines; Silius’ subsequent description of their actions, however, renders 
questionable any assertion of their honour.*> For all the Saguntines’ loyalty, 
the horrors of the next one hundred lines hardly merit the term nobile. Indeed, 
what we see instead is a frightening perversion of nobilitas and decus. Silius, 
in fact, presses this point home throughout the passage, both by the length of 
the description itself and by repeatedly pairing up images of pietas with those 
of dira scelera (e.g., 2.633, 650-52). 

At the end of his catalogue Silius closes the frame for the passage by returning 
to the same themes: 


tum demum ad manes, perfecto munere, Erinnys 
Tunoni laudata redit magnamque superba 
exultat rapiens secum sub Tartara turbam. 

at vos, sidereae, quas nulla aequaverit aetas, 
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ite, decus terrarum, animae, venerabile vulgus, 
Elysium et castas sedes decorate piorum. 
(Pun, 2.693-98) 


The Fury has finally finished her errand, and now returns to 
the shades below having earned Juno’s praise; she is proud, 
quite pleased with herself, as she drags a huge throng of 
Saguntines in her wake. But you, starry souls whom no age 
will match, pride of the earth, peerless mob, go straight to 
Elysium and drape yourselves in the seats reserved for the 
pure of heart. 


Here in lines 696-98 Silius again presents the Saguntines’ suicide as an honorable 
action. And he follows the example of Valerius and Statius, as he shows us 
the souls traveling down to Elysium, and addresses them with a brief apostrophe. 
Indeed, he goes even further, for the position of the .words sidereae, terrarum, 
and Elysium, with their well ordered progression through the three realms of 
the universe at the start of successive lines, gives an impression of total cosmic 
harmony at the close of Punica 2. 

Beneath this harmonious surface, however, lie significant inconsistencies that 
cast further doubt on any optimistic interpretation of the Saguntines’ suicide. 
One might note, for example, that lines 693-95 contain a similar interrelationship 
of heaven (Juno), earth (the Saguntines), and the underworld (Erinnys, Tartara), 
with precisely the opposite implication — the intercession of Juno and Tisiphone 
at Saguntum and the entire final scene at Saguntum demonstrate the complete 
disorder operating at heavenly, earthly, and infernal levels. 

Moreover, Tisiphone’s final action in Punica 2, the accompaniment of the 
Saguntine souls down to Hades, stands in sharp contradistinction to Fides’ promise 
that she herself would lead the Saguntine souls down to the underworld (2.510- 
12). She, however, is nowhere to be seen on the trip down to Hades. Rather, 
Tisiphone serves as sole conductor, and her presence, recalling the presence 
of the Fury at the suicide of Aeson and Alcimede in Argonautica 1, reminds 
the reader of the almost mad fanaticism required for suicide. 

Third, Silius’ direct address of the Saguntines (2.696-98) contains a jarring 
set of references and images. Line 696, at vos, sidereae, quas nulla aequaverit 
aetas (‘But you, starry souls whom no age will match’) is a line that can cut 
two ways in its context: does Silius mean that the Saguntines will never be 
matched in their starriness? or that no age will match them in the deeds just 
described? We cannot judge whether any age did match the sidereal capacities 
of the Saguntines, but we do know of an era that matched the Saguntines in 
the deeds they have just completed — the last century of the Roman republic. 
Silius too recognizes the similarity, for his descriptions of the Saguntines’ suicide 
recall Lucan’s descriptions of murder and proscription in the civil wars of the 
Pharsalia. We thus can see that where Valerius and Statius, in their poems, 
suggest direct parallels to their own world, Silius. shifts the equation slightly: 
his epic establishes parallels not so much to his own day as to the periods 
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of civil war from which his contemporary Rome emerged. 

A final point regarding this final salute to the Saguntines: when Silius directly 
addresses the Saguntine souls on their way down to Elysium, it is crucial to 
note which suicide scene from the other Flavian epics he echoes. Not Valerius’ 
address to Aeson and Alcimede, not Statius’ salute to Maeon — rather, he echoes 
Statius’ address to Eteocles and Polynices after their mutual slaughter in Thebaid 
11! At Pun. 2.697, ite, decus terrarum, animae (‘go forth, you souls, pride of 
the earth’) recalls the form of Theb. 11.574, ite truces animae (‘go away, savage 
souls’); similarly, Pun. 2.698, Elysium et castas sedes decorate piorum (‘drape 
yourselves in the seats reserved for the pure of heart’) recalls Theb. 11.574f., 
funestaque Tartara leto polluite (‘foul the dead air of Tartarus with your deaths’) — 
Silius has inverted the concepts and intent of Statius’ line here, replacing the 
idea of pollution with one of honour, but the echo is nevertheless clear; the 
reader is forced to confront the mutual deaths of the Theban twins at the moment 
of the Saguntines’ passage to Hades. 

What then emerges in the Saguntum episode? We see a detailed exploration 
‘of the siege of Saguntum, out of all proportion to its historical importance; 
we see as well the first episode of the Punica climaxing in a long and drawn 
out description of the Saguntines’ mutual suicide/slaughter. The suicide scene 
is framed by two sets of lines that are belied by the actual content of the suicide 
passage itself. The clear references made by Silius to his immediate epic 
predecessors should, furthermore, suggest to the reader the common ground 
Silius sees between his epic’s subject and the more mythic subjects of Valerius 
and Statius. Moreover, the sustained references to the Pharsalia give the reader 
an initial sense of how Silius envisions the historical continuum in the post- 
Hannibalic Roman world. 

This is, I think, the final thrust of the Saguntum episode: in his echoes of 
the Pharsalia here at the close of Punica 2, Silius has Saguntum foreshadow 
much of what the rest of his epic will develop in detail. At the moment of 
the Saguntines’ death Silius turns his gaze ahead to the time of Lucan’s Pharsalia 
and to the several eras of Roman civil war, giving the reader a first introduction 
to one of his epic’s major arguments, that it was in the very act of fighting 
Hannibal that Rome set itself on a course toward civil war. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In concluding this study, we should acknowledge one of the major epic 
precedents for suicide, which occurs in Book 4 of Lucan’s Pharsalia. C. Antonius 
and a group of Caesar’s troops are trapped on an island off the Hlyrian coast 
by M. Octavius, one of Pompey’s commanders, who has the help of Cilician 
sailors. When Antonius tries to slip through Octavius’ blockade, one of the three 
rafts he has constructed gets trapped. The commander of the raft, Vulteius, 
urges his men to commit mutual suicide rather than fall into the hands of Pompey’s 
forces, and they proceed to do so with alacrity. Lucan’s description of the action 
when Vulteius finishes his speech is intriguing: 
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nec plura locuto 
viscera non unus iamdudum transigit ensis. 
conlaudat cunctos, sed eum, cui volnera prima 
debebat, grato moriens interficit ictu. 
concurrunt alii totumque in partibus unis 
bellorum fecere nefas. sic semine Cadmi 
emicuit Dircaea cohors ceciditque suorum 
volneribus, dirum Thebanis fratribus omen; 
Phasidos et campis insomni dente creati 
terrigenae missa magicis e cantibus ira 
cognato tantos inplerunt sanguine sulcos, 
ipsaque, inexpertis quod primum fecerat herbis, 
expavit Medea nefas. 

(Phar. 4.544-56) 


Without another word from Vulteius, several swords pierce 
his body; he praises them all, but singles out the soldier who 
delivered the first wound for special honour: as Vulteius dies 
he kills this man with a welcome blow. Now the rest run 
together, and in a single place are seen all the crimes of war: 
so the Dircaean troops sprang from the seeds of Cadmus and 
fell wounded at the hands of their own brothers, a terrible 
foreshadowing for later Theban brothers. On the plains of Phasis 
too earthborn men, born from the teeth of the sleepless dragon, 
in a rage sent by magic spells, filled all the furrows with familial 
blood, and Medea herself feared the crime she committed with 
unfamiliar hands. 


Lucan here questions the value of suicide, as he equates it with civil war, saying 
that Antonius’ men produced all the crimes of war by their action.*® That in 
itself is an important observation; it is more remarkable, however, to find both 
the Theban legend and the Argonautica legend brought in as parallels. Civil 
war occupies as important a place in the traditions surrounding Colchis as at 
Thebes, and the link that Lucan articulates between Thebes, Phasis, civil war, 
and suicide, anticipates the program of the next generation of epics. 

We have, however, encountered further links within the group of Flavian 
epics that merit final summary here: 

1. The common structure employed in major scenes of suicide is perhaps 
the most significant feature. Each of these writers follows a similar pattern of 
narration and invocation in scenes laden with political significance. 

2. Each poet Romanizes his subjects so that the political overtones take on 
some degree of contemporary significance. Valerius casts the suicide of Aeson 
and Alcimede in the manner of several executions/suicides of the Julio-Claudian 
era; Statius adds Roman detail to Eteocles’ court; Silius emphasizes the kinship 
of the Saguntines and the Romans and stresses the idea that Saguntum will 
serve as Hannibal’s substitute for Rome in terms of conquest. 
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3. Most important, regarding suicide in particular, all three of these Flavian 
poets indicate their own differences of opinion with the philosophical justifications 
of suicide current in their era. Seneca, for example, in his well known epistolary 
discussions of suicide, consistently presents suicide as the rational act of the 
sapiens.’ The suicides found in the Flavian epics on the other hand — both 
the initial suicides detailed in this essay and the subsequent suicides in the Thebaid 
and the Punica — are hardly the cool, considered acts of sapientes, almost all 
of them present a distorted and grim combination of conviction and madness. 
Even the more reasoned suicides of Alcimede and Aeson in the Argonautica 
and Menoeceus in Thebaid 10 produce their own deleterious effects: the suicide 
of Aeson and Alcimede leaves Promachus prey to the cruelty of Pelias’ guards; 
Menoeceus’ suicide only marks the path for Capaneus to ascend Thebes’ walls 
in his own demonic assault on Olympus.38 

These common points only begin to reflect the vibrancy and topicality that 
permeate the Flavian epics, and further comparative studies of the epics might 
offer the surest means of reintroducing these poems into the regular canon of 
‘Latin literature. Not only do these poets offer some of the most acute analyses 
of their poetic predecessors (on the basis of the passages examined in this essay 
one might well argue, for example, that all three of these writers read a great 
deal of irony into Vergil’s apostrophes to individual victims), but they also offer 
new perspective on various issues in subsequent Latin literature (their emphasis 
on suicide, after all, suggests that Tacitus was not merely recounting periods 
of frequent suicide in the Annals, but was engaging as well in the same debate 
we have just explored in the Flavian epics). Finally, in historical terms, they 
certainly provide some valuable indications of the intellectual issues current 
in the Flavian era. 


University of Southern California 


NOTES 


1. See Pliny, Epistle 3.7. His remark that Silius ‘wrote with more craft than innate talent’ 
(scribebat maiore cura quam ingenio) is regularly taken to mean that Silius had no talent 
whatsoever. One might also question the status of Pliny, author of the Panegyricus, as the 
final arbiter of poetic talent. 

2. Martial, Epigrams 7.63, 8.66, 9.86, 11.48, 11.49. 

3. See E. Wistrand, Die Chronologie der Punica des Silius Italicus (G6teborg 1956) and J.P. 
Sullivan, Literature and Politics in the Age of Nero (Ithaca, N.Y. 1985) 187. 

4. See D.W.T.C. Vessey, Statius and the Thebaid (Cambridge 1973) 55. 

5. For a recent summary and analysis of this issue, see E. Lefévre, Das Prooemium der 
‘Argonautica’ des Valerius Flaccus (Wiesbaden 1971). 

6. For attempts to deal with this type of question, see Sullivan (n. 3 above) 180-96; R.B. 
Steele, ‘The Interrelation of the Latin Poets under Domitian’, CP 25 (1930) 328-42; P. Venini, 
‘Silio Italico e il mito tebano’, RIL 103 (1969) 778-83; W. Schubert, Jupiter in den Epen der 
Flavierzeit (Frankfurt 1985); F. Ahl, A. Pomeroy, and M. Davis, ‘Silius Italicus’, ANRW 2.32.4 
(1986) 2492-561. It should be clear throughout this essay how much I owe to this last article 
and to the other work by Ahi on Neronian and Flavian poetry. 

7. Though we should not on this basis dismiss an epic treatment. Cf., for example, the 
criticism of H.E. Butler, Post Augustan Poetry from Seneca to Juvenal (Oxford 1909) 208: 
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‘The Theban legend is unsuitable for epic treatment for more reasons than one. In the first 
place, the story is unpleasant from beginning to end.’ For a fuller discussion of this and other 
attitudes toward Statius’ use of Theban myth, see F.M. Ahl, ‘Statius’ Thebaid: A Reconsideration’, 
ANRW 2.32.5 (1986) 2804-11. 

8. For a full discussion of the Punica’s relation to both the Aeneid and the Pharsalia, see 
Ahl, Pomeroy and Davis (n. 6 above) 2493-505, 2555-58; also M. von Albrecht, Silius Italicus 
(Amsterdam 1964) passim. 

9. See W.R. Johnson, Darkness Visible (Berkeley 1976) 8-16 and passim, for a definition 
and subsequent discussion of these terms. Unfortunately these terms have become a convenient 
and facile label with which others now compartmentalize interpretations of Latin poetry. 

10. See Ahi (n. 7 above) 2817-22; also ‘The Rider and the Horse: Politics and Power in 
Roman Poetry from Horace to Statius’, ANRW 2.32.1 (1984) 85-102. 

11. Even tyrants who enjoyed local support in Apollonius’ version of the Argonautica turn 
more monstrous in Valerius’ version. Compare, for example, the reaction of the Bebrycians 
to their king Amycus’ death in both accounts; Apollonius’ Argonautica 2.98ff., Valerius’ 
Argonautica 4.315ff. 

12. Cf. Ahl, Pomeroy, and Davis (n. 6 above) 2517f. 

13. Pun. 2.696-98; Arg. 1.827-50; Theb. 3.99-113. It is at least worth mentioning that the 
three suicide scenes present us with three different levels of action, as they encompass individual 
(Maeon), familial (Aeson and Alcimede), and communal (Saguntines) types of behavior. It 
is impossible to say to what degree this is due to the conscious collusion of the three poets. 

14. See Y. Grisé, Le suicide dans la Rome antique (Paris 1982), for the most thorough recent 
analysis of suicide in Roman history and literature. For particular aspects of suicide, see, among 
other articles, J. Bayet, ‘Le suicide dans la mentalité des Romains’, L’Année sociologique ser. 
3 (1951), 35-89; W. Rutz, ‘Amor Mortis bei Lucan’, Hermes 88 (1960) 462-75; E. Dutoit, 
‘Le théme de “la force que se détruit elle-méme’”, et ses variations chez quelques auteurs 
latins’, REL 14 (1936) 365-73. 

15. Y. Grisé’s inventory of suicides is most instructive. It appears first in ‘De la frequence 
du suicide chez les Romains’, Latomus 39 (1980) 17-46. See also M. Griffin, ‘Philosophy, 
Cato, and Roman Suicide’, G&R 33 (1986) 64-77 and 192-202. 

16. Fora basic introduction to Stoicism and suicide, see J.M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge 
1969) 233-35. For the philosophy of suicide in Imperial Rome, see Griffin (n.15 above) and 
also Seneca: A Philosopher in Politics (Oxford 1976) 367-91. 

17. For a Stoic reading of Maeon’s suicide in the Thebaid, see Vessey (n.4 above) 107- 
116; for a Stoic reading of the Saguntines’ mass suicide in the Punica see D.W.T.C. Vessey, 
‘Silius Italicus on the fall of Saguntum’, CP 69 (1974) 28-36. See also, for a general discussion 
of Stoicism and Roman epic, M. Colish, The Stoic Tradition from Antiquity to the Early Middle 
Ages (Leiden 1985) 225-89. 

18. For other descriptions of the death of Jason’s parents and brother, in which the most 
important difference is the survival of Aeson until news of Jason’s return reaches Iolcus, see 
Apollodorus 1.9.26, Diodorus Siculus 4.50; Ovid has Aeson survive even after Jason’s return 
in Metamorphoses 7.163ff. 

19. See Diodorus Siculus 4.50. 

20. For Asiaticus, see Tacitus, Annals 11.3; for Seneca, Annals 15.61-64; for Petronius, 
Annals 16.18-19; for Thrasea Paetus, Annals 16.33-35. 

21. We will subsequently discuss the chief way in which Statius directs his discussion to 
rulers. As far as the Punica is concerned, we might note here the way in which Silius alters 
the Vergilian landscape of his underworld so that tyrants alone occupy the realms and punishments 
of Tartarus (Pun. 13.601-12). 

22. For Dido, see Aen. 4.644, pallida morte futura (‘pale at the prospect of her imminent 
death’); for Cleopatra, see Aen. 8.709, pallentem morte futura (‘growing pale at the prospect 
of her imminent death’). 

23. See Ahi (n.7 above) 2873-78 for this point. 

24. See Dio Cassius 67.12.5, and C. Wirszubski, Libertas as a Political Ideal at Rome during 
the Late Republic and Early Principate (Cambridge 1968) 146n. 

25. See Ahl (n.7 above) 2889 for a full discussion. 

26. For a recent and detailed discussion of such Vergilian characters as Nisus and Euryalus 
or Pallas, and of the poetic ironies they embody, see A.J. Boyle, The Chaonian Dove: Studies 
in the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid of Virgil (Leiden 1986), esp. 89ff. and 120ff. 
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27. Theb. 1.428-30. 

28. For Mars’ delay in starting the war see Theb. 3.218ff. where Jupiter first sends Mars 
out, and Theb. 7.6ff. where Jupiter notices that the war has yet to start. For Polynices’ near 
miss in the chariot race see Theb. 6.513-17. 

29. Polybius 3.6; Livy 21.5-6. 

30. Other readers of the Punica have read the Saguntum episode along moral and ethical 
lines. Von Albrecht (n.8 above, 47-55) argues that the Saguntum episode first establishes Fides 
as one of the chief ‘heroes’ of the epic. Vessey (n.17 above, 37) sees the Saguntines as having 
gained ‘universal status through their heroism’ and reads the episode, and indeed the entire 
epic, as ‘an instrument of philosophical and moral revelation’. 

31. See W. Kissel, Das Geschichtsbild des Silius Italicus (Frankfurt 1979), esp. 209-22, for 
a detailed analysis of the Punica’s structures. 

32. See, for example, Pun. 1.268-72, 338-40, and 384-90. 

33. Rutuli: Pun, 1.377, 437, 584, 658; 2.541, 567, 604. Daunii: 1.440, 665, 2.244, 557. 
Greeks and Romans traced Saguntum’s foundation back to colonists from the island Zacynthus 
or to a combination of Zacynthians and settlers from Ardea. In fact, these epithets for the 
Saguntines evoke enmity with Rome as much as kinship, given the Vergilian traditions of 
warfare between the Trojans and the Rutuli, and Silius takes advantage of the ironies of the 
nomenclature on several occasions, 

34. Vessey (n.17 above, 34n.) claims that Silius has ‘kept the details of the massacre within 
decent limits’. I find the amount of detail here too extensive to dismiss. 

35. Again, in discussing this frame to the suicide scene, I must disagree with Vessey. Vessey 
argues that the lines which, taken together, I term the frame for the suicide scene (2.612f. 
and 2.696-98) excuse all of the negative aspects of the actual suicide, because these lines 
state that the Saguntines’ actions were noble; such an argument effectively ignores the intervening 
eighty lines of Silius’ poetry. Similarly, though Vessey recognizes the topoi of civil war in 
the suicide scene, he dismisses their importance, arguing that their status as topoi makes their 
presence insignificant. See Vessey (n.17 above) 34f. and n.40. 

36. For a full discussion of Vulteius’ actions and the non-Stoic elements in the episode, 
see F. M, Ahl, Lucan: An Introduction (Ithaca 1978) 117-21, with its extensive bibliographical 
note (118). 

37. See particularly Letters 70 and 77; again see Griffin’s discussion of suicide (n.16 above, 
367-91). 

38. For a detailed examination of Menoeceus’ suicide and its connection with the Roman 
concept of devotio, see Vessey (n.4 above) 117-31. 
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